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For Rory Other Sunday. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 
BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


Lizzi says it’s surely spring, 
And how does she know? 

Ah, the singing robins near 
Told her so. 

Bumble-bees have buzzed it shrill 
O’er the garden wall, 

And the maples whispered it 
From branches tall. 


Lizbeth in a city home, 
She can hardly know 

That the changing seasons fly, 
Come and go. 

—Still, the furnace fire goes out, 

And in stores so gay 

Blooms the Easter bonnet plant 
On Broadway. 


T is a good thing to have a modest opinion 
I of one’s self, but it makes one a weakling 
Self-distrust is 
Culti- 


to have no self-respect. 
at the bottom of a good many failures. 


-yate independence and self-reliance, however 


much you may guard against self-conceit. 


va 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEW SUIT OF CLOTHES. 
BY W. W. LOCKE. 


ALVIN had charge of his father’s sheep. 

He sometimes watched them in the 

field, and he drove them up from the 

pasture every night. He saw that they were 

well fed before going to his own supper. 

Then they were carefully locked up for the 

night, so that no dogs could get in and worry 
them or kill them. 

He was the youngest of quite a large family 
of boys. They had but one sister, Frances, who 
was old enough to do all the housework with 
their mother. But she often wanted Calvin’s 
help; and, while John and the older brothers 
worked on the farm with their father, he was 
kept about the house to bring in wood, to slice 
apples for the drying, or to hunt for hen’s 
eggs. Very often, he helped churn the butter 
and even wash the dishes. f 

Therefore, he was very proud when one duty 
was given him on the farm which gave hima 
place with the men. As soon as his chores 
were done, he would go to the pasture to his 
sheep. He would stand there fora long time 
with his hands in his pockets, looking at the 
sheep and thinking of the stories he had heard 


about them. The best story that he knew was 
one his mother had told him. It was of a 
boy who kept his father’s sheep in a country 
where there were lions and bears which he 
killed when they came to steal the sheep. 
There were also soldiers and giants whom he 
fought with and defeated. At last he became 
king. As Calvin thought of this shepherd boy 
he often wished that his name had been David 
and that he might go to battle also. 

One day he and the sheep really did help in 
the preparation for an important victory which 
has since become famous; for this happened 
more than one hundred years ago, soon after 
the battle between our people and the British 
soldiers at Concord. There were no daily 
newspapers in those days, and no railroads for 
carrying the mail quickly. The fastest stage- 
coach, called ‘‘The Flying Machine,’’ made 
trips from New York to Philadelphia in two 
days, which can be made to-day by a steam- 
engine in an hour. At Pepperell, where they 
lived, they did not have even a stage-coach. 
Once or twice a year the farmers would take 
an ox-load of potatoes down to Boston and 
bring back molasses, prints, and other foreign 
goods. This journey took a week, although it 
was only fifty miles each way. The news of 
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war with England was too important to wait 
for ox-teams, and men rode through the coun- 
try on horseback to spread the news. 

It was now about the first of May. The 
snow had disappeared. The grass and the 
trees were green. As Calvin stood there 
among his sheep, the sound of the fife and 
drum came across the field from the training- 
ground where his brother John had gone to 
march with the militia. If a real battle was 
to be fought with real redcoats, he hoped that 
he would have a chance to take some part. 
He could play adrum. And he knew some of 
the commands,—right, left, right, left; for- 
ward, march. When the time came for driv- 


ing up the sheep, he ordered them to march 


as though he were the captain of a company. 
It must be admitted, however, that the most 
successful movements were single file or a gen- 
eral charge. 

The next morning his sister Frances called 
himearly. During the night he had heard the 
noise of men coming and going and the sound 
of horses’ hoofs galloping down the road. 
Although it was still dark, he did not wait 
to be called twice. Soldiers, he thought, must 
always be prepared for duty. There was quite 
a stir about the house. Something unusual 
certainly had happened. 

Frances seemed to be in charge of the house. 
His mother, who was usually stirring about 
trying to do everything herself, was sitting 
down. She had been crying. Frances came 
to her and said, ‘‘ Now, mother, you must not 
worry any more aboutit. I should think you 
would be glad and proud to have John go and 
fight for his country. He can take care of 
himself if any one can.”’ 

“Tam not afraid that John will not do his 
duty. But how can we get him ready? He 
has no clothes. They are to march two hun- 
dred miles, sleep out of doors, and perhaps 
have nothing to eat. If they would wait a 
week, we could make him a suit or get one 
from Boston. But he must start the day after 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘ Never you mind, mother: Calvin.is going 
to help us, and we shall be ready.” 

‘‘ What, in two days?” 

“Yes, mother, in two days. You must re. 
member what Poor Richard says,—‘ Heaven 
helps those who help themselves.’ ” 

The breakfast of rye-bread, hasty-pudding, 
and molasses was soon over. There was no 
meat, tea, or coffee. They had bought no tea 
for several years. As soon as the table was 
cleared, Frances began her work upon the suit 
of clothes. 

‘“Now, Calvin, drive the sheep into the yard, 
and tell Luther to bring the sheep-shears.”’ 

‘¢ But the shears are broken,”’ said Calvin. 

‘Then I will shear them with my scissors. 
‘He that can have patience can have what he 
will.’ 

So Calvin drove out the sheep and held some 
salt in his hand for them to lick while Frances 
cut off their fine soft wool with her little 
scissors. From a white sheep she sheared 
half of what was. wanted, then from a big 
black sheep she sheared for the other half of 
the web. The wool was carded and cleaned. 
It was spun into strong threads upon the spin- 
ning-wheel. Then the next day the black 


and the white threads were woven across each: 


other in the loom, until several yards of home- 
spun cloth were made. It was neither black 
nor white, but as if pepper and salt had been 
mixed together. By the time the cloth had 
been shrunk in water and dried in the sun, the 
night had come. The clothes were still to be 


made, and they had no sewing-machine to run 
up the long seams. But they sat up around 
the open fireplace and worked by candle-light. 

The next morning the suit was finished. 
Calvin had helped by sewing on the buttons, 
and he was as proud as any of them to see 
John in his strong, new suit of clothes. So he 
stood with the others when John marched 
down the road, with his musket on his 
shoulder, to join the Green Mountain Boys 
in their hurried march against a Western fort. 
He felt that he was to have some part in the 
great changes which they all thought would 
soon take place; and his mother, with a tear 
shining in her eye, looked down upon him 
with a happy smile. Soon the news came that 
the expedition had been successful. Soldiers 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts, united 
under Ethan Allen, had surprised the British 
officer at Fort Ticonderoga. On the 10th of 
May, about three weeks after the first blood of 
the Revolution had been shed at Lexington, 
this important post, with all its men, artillery, 
and stores, was captured by the patriots and 
held in the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress. 


What orators want in depth, they give you in 
length. MONTESQIEU. 


I FEEL a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 
PERCIVAL, 


For Every Other Sunday 
A BIRD'S DAY.” 
Part 11. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


IRST comes the choice of a mate, and 
this is accompanied by the most eestatic 
songs of which the bird is capable, as 

well as his most extraordinary antics. 

I watched the wooing of a pair of rose 
tanagers last summer. They flew from bough 
to bough, from twig to twig, the female always 
occupying a position just above the male. In 
this case he reserved his singing until the suit 
was won, and only uttered a persistent and 
rather wistful Chic-o-pe! during the wooing. 

It was rather of the conventional kind; and, 
if he grew weary and flew away to the sign of 
the Black Cherry, she would follow him, al- 
ways alighting on a higher branch, however, 
and repeat the pleading Chzc-o-pe! herself. 
When the courtship- was happily concluded, 
both went to work on the nest,—asimple and 
not very substantial affair, quickly finished. 

Usually the female is the sole, or chief, 
architect. There is a great variety in the 
fashion of nest-building and the length of 
time it requires, from the careless nest of the 
catbird, made of all sorts of material and fin- 
ished in one or two days, to the deftly woven 
grasses of the oriole’s pouch and the felted 
nest of the gnat-catcher. For this the finest 
plant-down is gathered, and prepared with 
both beak and feet,—a ten days’ task. 

The robin uses a good deal of wet clay in 
his nest. Indeed, I have seen a very pretty 
shallow bowl of clay taken out of the rest of 
the structure, which had been moulded, no 
doubt, by the bird’s breast. The kingbird 
saves both time and material by using the 


old nests; and a few other birds simply re- 
furnish some empty hole. 

The eggs come next, exquisite and fragile 
caskets of life, of lovely blue or creamy white, 


‘or scrawled over with odd hieroglyphics that 


serve a protective purpose in their likeness to 
the broken lines of light and shadow under the 
forest leaves or the field-grasses. 

The brooding—a long brooding it must 
sometime seem, with its intense stillness and 
vigilance, solaced only by the singing of the 
mate on some neighboring bough or an offer- 
ing of berry or insect if he is very attentive — 
is in marked contrast to the period of rearing 
the young, when usually both parents are put 
to their trumps to satisfy the ever-open and 
clamorous mouths in the nest. This is a time 
of continual dashing to and fro, feeding, house- 
cleaning, and intervals of brooding again, 
when the young ones are to be protected from 
rain or chill or excessive heat. 

The period of helplessness or of the young 
birds’ stay~in the nest seems to range from 
one to two weeks ora little more. If they are 
naked, blind, and fearless at birth, they need 
to acquire feathers, sight, and the wholesome 
and warning instinct of fear before they can 
safely climb from their little world into the 
great world outside. 


' 


There was a flicker’s nest in the old hole of 


a locust-tree near my room one summer; and, 
by the way, there had been a flicker’s brood 
reared in that very hole, or one near by, two 
summers before. The young ones looked as 
large and as well feathered as their mother 
when the three put their heads together out of 
the hole. But they did not wish to leave, not 
they! It took‘one or two days’ coaxing to get 
both on the outside, and then they made the 
whole lawn ring with their loud vehement 
baby cries until each parent succeeded in get- 
ting its special nursling into the strange forest, 
though in quite opposite directions. 

The flicker parents had as neighbors a pair 
of yellow-throated vireos and of Baltimore 
orioles. Rarely did the large and beautiful 
woodpecker come to her brood, silent and 
gentle as her behavior was, without a furious 
attack from either oriole or vireo, and fre- 
quently from both. She never used her greater 


strength to punish their rudeness; and, even © 


when her mate came to her aid, they only flew 
silently away to the woods to get the family 
supplies together. There was no fighting or 
scolding on their side, and rarely a cessation 
of it on the part of the orioles! 

The male oriole often replied to his mate’s 
reproaches by a phrase of pure love melody, 
but the side he turned to the rest of the world, 
especially to the cats thereof, was as belliger- 
ent as an Irishman’s at Donnybrook fair. The 
oriole babies are very good-natured with each 
other when they are out of the nest, and the 
small kingbirds, children of another fighting 
pair, are very innocent and loving, cuddling to- 
gether like young bluebirds. Warbler babies 
are most solemnly still, only blinking when 
they are touched. <A tiny phebe, full- 
feathered, yet not able to fly well, clung to my 
finger in full confidence, and could hardly be 
removed. 

Some phase of this all-important work of 
rearing a new brood occupies the larger part of 
a bird’s day in the summer. 

In August or September comes the moulting, 
when the bird hides away until his ragged, de- 
fenceless state is past. 

There is also a holiday time, brief for the 
many birds that rear several broods in one 
season. 


The birds leave the neighborhood of 
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houses, and roam from wood to wood or 
- field to field, chiefly haunting the brookside. 
The little family, or perhaps the two or three 
families, form a small but merry flock, learn- 
ing the lore of the adult birds and exercising 
their wings in flying, preparatory to the long 
migration. 

There is little true song then, but many 
efforts on the part of immature birds to learn 
the family air, and a great deal of jolly bird- 
chatter or talk. A little mixed flock of tufted 
tits, chickadees, and nuthatches, the tiny nut- 
hatches swarming over the trunk, while the 
others perch near by, can keep up an amazing 
amount of Day, day, days, and Dee, dee, dees, in- 
terrupted with sharp little cries, until the air 
is full of clamor. 

As sunset approaches all birds are taking 
‘‘a bite and a sup,’’ as the Irish say, especially 
the flycatchers. There is also an evening dip, 
and with some birds a lovely vesper song from 
the tip-top twig of some tall tree. Then they 
scud away to their sleeping-places,— a few, like 
the robins, to their roosts; a few sleep in nests 
or in holes, 

Early in the summer you may see pairs seek- 
‘ing at sunset some thick-leaved tree. Here 
they choose a perch close to the trunk and 
sleep silently, save for a dreamy twitter now 
and then until dawn. Later on, a family may 
be found in the same arboreal inn. © 

A few birds love to sing by night. The 
mocking-bird pours forth his richest music in 
the moonlight, and the whip-poor-wills also 
seem inspired by the moonshine to fill the 
“ woody hollows with their, ‘‘ weird racing 
chorus’ in their time of wooing. Often this 
ends only before the matin-song of the robin 
heralds a new day. 

The End. 


THE ECHO IN THE HEART. 


Ir’s little I can tell 
. About the birds in books; 
And yet I know them well, 
By their music and their looks. 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, | 
And follow in her train: ~~ 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW JOHNNY HELPED. 


BY FERDINAND A. WYMAN, JR. 


was born and had lived the whole of his 

ten years within eight miles of the big 
city. So, when an invitation came for him to 
go to his uncle’s farm away out in Michigan, 
Johnny was overjoyed. 

His father and mother talked it over, and 
tinally decided that he might go. 

The night before his departure Johnny went 
to bed with a more sober face than was be- 
coming to a boy just about to start on his 
travels. 

He got to the station ten minutes ahead of 
time, and stood listening to the advice of his 
mother and father. The last thing before the 
train started his mother called, ‘‘ Be sure and 
do exactly as uncle tells you, Johnny, dear.”’ 

““Yes’m: good-bye, mamma and papa,’’ he 
eried, and then the train started. 


ie 


Jor was a city boy; that is to say, he 


Of the delights and sorrows of that lonely 
journey we will not speak. He arrived at his 
uncle’s in time, and for the first few days lived 
in amazement. 

The farm was surrounded on three sides by 
the forest, and truly the woods looked gloomy 
enough to make any story told about them 
sound true. 

. The very first day both his uncle and his 
aunt told him again and again never to go into 
the forest. 

After he had been there two or three weeks 
he got used to the sight of the gloomy woods, 
and one day he even went into them; but just 
then his aunt called, and Johnny had to leave. 
However, he had seen enough to make him 
want to see more, so three days afterward 
he started again. It was early when he got 
there, and the light made everything seem safe 
enough. He began to play pirate. 

Pretty soon he began to smell smoke. ‘‘ The 
other pirates are burniug their captured ships. 
I’m going to, too.”” He took some matches 
from his pocket,— matches he had taken from 
the kitchen,— and began to set fire to the pine 
needles and leaves at the edge of the woods. 
Then, frightened that it spread so quickly, he 
ran crying ‘toward the house. His uncle 
came to the door to see what he was crying 
about. He took in the situation ata glance, 
and, calling to his men, he grasped a broom 
and ran to the burning leaves. In a short 
time the men arrived. They began to beat 
out the edge of the flame. This they easily 
did; and, while waiting, to be sure that no 
sparks blew over the black gap, Johnny heard 
them talking about ‘‘ back fires,” “‘ only thing 
that saved us,’’ ‘‘I wonder who did it?”’’ and 
so on. 

That night, before he went to bed, he heard 
his uncle say to his aunt: ‘‘ Yes, when I got to 
the woods, I found that a forest fire had been 
coming toward us; but some one had set a 
line of back fires which prevented the fire 
coming nearer, so that finally the fire went out. 
Whoever it was did a job that I shall always 
be grateful for. The fire would surely have 
burned the farm, and who knows but what 
some of us might have gone with it.’’ Then 
Johnny, tearfully begging for forgiveness, told 
the whole story. His uncle and aunt heard 
him through, but did not say anything. 

A week afterward a small bundle arrived by 
express. Johny was told to open it. In the 
bundle was a silver mug with engraving on it. 
This is what it said : 

To John Avon 
who once through 
being naughty saved 
our farm and our 
lives, From his 
loving uncle and 
aunt. 


Although once his naughtiness had been 
helpful, yet Johnny had learned a lesson ; and 
he promised himself he would never be mis- 
chievous again, 
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HOW HE DID IT. | 


i 
BY WILLIAM GRAY NOWELL. 


HEAVY coal-cart crossing the avenue 
became stalled directly on the down- 
town car-track. The pair of big black 

mules that had been pulling it up the grade 


of the cross-street either could not or would: 


not budge a step further. Their young driver 
climbed down from his lofty perch and fell to 


belaboring the stubborn beasts. Now and 
then he tried various arts of cajoling. All his 
efforts were of no avail. 

Meanwhile, a long line of electric cars had 
been stringing itself out on the blocked track. 
Conductors vainly used their skill in second- 
ing the persuasions of the driver. From the 
gathering throng of onlookers volunteers 
pushed at the wheels of the mountainous ve- 
hicle. Nothing availed. Those mules did 
not go. 

My friend chanced to come along from the 
near-by sub-station of the post-office. Taking 
in the situation at a glance, he quickly patron- 
ized the curb-stone peanut-stand of the Ital- 
ian, at one of the corners, to the extent of a 
nickel, stepped in front of the silent, station- 
ary team, and in either hand held out, close 
to their red nostrils, a share of his odorous 
purchase. The huge creatures sniffed, opened 
their eyes, smiled (if a mule can be said to 
smile), made a step forward, then another. Of 
course the cart followed. 

My friend slowly backed away before the 
advancing mules until the car-track was clear, 
then tossed the peanuts into. the open mouths 
of the now docile and eager quadrupeds, giv- 
ing the larger portion to that one of the two 
which had been the first to respond to his in- 
vitation. To the plaudits of the assembled 
crowd he quietly lifted his hat : to a conductor 
who asked his name, he replied, ‘‘ I/cnow your 
president,’’ and went his way. 

That was how he did it. 


For Piers Other Sunday. 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


BY LUCY A. WEBSTER. 


66 LUCK, cluck! OCoo-0-0-0!’’ croons 

@ Brown Speckle, as her last chick is 

folded under her wing and the last 

sleepy ‘‘peep-peep”’ is hushed for the night. 
. ‘*Ba-a-a-a, ma-a-a,’’ cries woolly lambie, as 
his mother enters the fold. Then they both 
lie down together on their bed of straw. 

‘‘Crunch, crunch!”’’ goes good old Dobbin, 
while he munches his corn and nibbles his proy- 
ender of oats and hay as much as to say, ‘I 
have finished my work and earned my rest, and 
my master feeds me well.” . 

‘Lullaby, hushaby!’ sings mother, as the 
dearest little lamb of all goes off to dreamland 
on his mother’s breast. 


A BIG COUNTRY. 


HE bigness of our country, says Harper's 
Weekly, is emphasized every now and 
then by some obscure governmental 
routine. Away off in the Philippines ‘we are 
delivering mail in canoe-like boats; and, on the 
other hand, a contract was let last week for 
carrying the mail in Alaska by dog-sleds. The 
successful bidder was Oscar Fish, and his route 
lies between Eagle and Valdez,—a distance of 
four hundred and fourteen miles. He makes 
two trips a month, and receives nearly $1,500 
a trip, or $35,000 a year. Only three hundred 
pounds are carried per trip, and this is usually 
made up of letters, but few newspapers. Post- 
office Department officials say that the sum 
paid to Fish is very reasonable when it is con- 
sidered that he makes the trip by dog-sled, 
and that he has the most dangerous route of 
any mail-carrier-in the world, Several .times 
he has been given up for dead by residents of 
Valdez and Eagle, but so far he has always 
managed to reach the end of his journey. 
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Hope is the chief blessing of man, and that 
hope only is rational of which we are sensible that 
it cannot deceive us, JOHNSON. 


THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


A ROBIN sang. 
The dull world awakened from its sleep, 
Cast off its robe of winter sadness; 
The leaves from bondage ’gan to peep, 
The brooks o’erflowed in jolly madness; 
All nature listened to the warning, 
And laughed with glee in springtime’s morning 
When robin sang. 


A poet sang. 
It was the song that reached the heart 

Of many a man, of every woman, 

It was the fruit of perfect art, 

It showed a power divinely human, 
His name was known to all; and then 
Fame on her tablets wrote it when 

The poet sang. 


A mother sang. 
Two little eyelids blinked and drooped, 
And bright curls nestled on her breast; 
Contentment’s bounty richly trooped; 
Sweet innocence found loving rest; 
The slumber fairies tiptoed near, 
And all the angels stooped to hear 
When mother sang. 
Troy Tress, 


_ For Every Other Sunday, 
THE BIRDS’ FAIR. 
BY MARION CG. CUTLER. 


NE warm day, as Polly sat in her cage 
() by the open window in the dining-room, 
she heard the family talk a great deal 
about expositions, world’s fairs, and the like, 
While meditating, Robin Redbreast flew on 
the window-sill, picked up a few stray seeds 
that had fallen from Polly’s cage, and was 
about to be off, when Polly said, ‘‘ Wait a 
minute, please, Robin Redbreast: I have some- 
thing of much importance I want to speak to 
you about.” 

‘‘I’'d be glad to wait,’ answered Robin, And 
Polly began to explain. 

“Did you know that everybody is talking 
world’s fair?’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed; and I must tell you what 
we birds have planned to do. The people are 
having such nice times and learn so much, 
we are not going to be left behind. We are 
to have a fair, too.”’ 

‘Oh, when and where?” said Polly. 
can I go?” 

‘“ Well, I don’t know about that, because 
I am afraid your little mistress cannot spare 
you, for you are all the playmate she has; 
but your brother will be there. If I could 
stay a little while and take my sun-bath here, 
I will tell you about it; and, when your broth- 
ers and sisters return from their trip, there 
will be a great deal more to relate.’’ 

“Do stay and tell me every bit. 
don’t hurry away.” 

‘* Well,” said the Robin, ‘tour plans were 
about completed; but where to meet was the 
perplexing question, when Mr. Oriole sug- 
gested that we to go to Baltimore. You see 
all the friends couldn’t come North, as they 
are not used to the cold weather, and we 
Northerners do like to go South sometimes, 
and so we accepted the invitation. We are to 
meet at Easter time, on a plot of ground we 
have named the Bird’s Forest, near a beautiful 
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GIANT CACTUS, ARIZONA. 


lake. Now I had better go home and come 
back another day and tell you the rest.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, I can’t let you go until you tell 
me everything connected with it,” replied 
Polly. 

“All right, I'll stay just a little longer. 
The exposition is not to be on a very grand 
scale, as it will be an experiment; but, if we 
meet with success, we will have a much larger 
one another year, and invite some foreign 
friends to join us. Our object is to represent 
the spectrum colors. You know the sun 
shines, warms, and blesses all mankind. It 


isn’t very polite to begin with myself; but on 
this occasion I will have to, as my family rep- 
resents the red, the first color in a prism. 
Then you know the Oriole family, with its 
gorgeous color; the dear little Canary, with its 
dainty yellow kimona; the members of your 
own family, who wear such splendid green 
coats. Mr. Bluebird will stop there on his way 
North, where he expects to spend the summer; 
and Mr. Heron, that tall, and stately fellow, in 
his violet suit is coming too.”’ : 

‘““Oh, how fine !”’ said Polly. 
will the birds do there?” 


“ And what 
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‘ Well, one thing is that each bird is to bring 
a flower which matches his coat, and place in 
a little conservatory, that will be ready ; and 
each posy bears a little card attached, telling 
what it symbolizes.” 

‘““How I do wish I could be there to read 
some of them !”’ said Polly. 

“Now you will have to excuse me if I men- 
tion my name first again, but I can tell youa 
little about them. The Robins will carry a red 
rose, and the card will read ‘ Admiration’ : 
we do admire everything about us in this 
beautiful world. The Oriole will present a 
nasturtium signifying ‘Patriotism’: every 
one is to be a true patriot. The dear little 
Canary will give a buttercup, and her card 
will be marked ‘Riches’: she is rich in 
praises, for she is always happy, singing every- 
where.”’ 

‘Oh, now you have come to me!”’ broke in 
Polly. ‘‘My family must take a wreath of 
ivy, and write on the card ‘Fidelity’: we do 
want to be faithful in everything. For myself 
I would like to send some rosemary, because 
that means ‘Remembrance’ ; and I don’t want 


_ the birds with all their pleasures to forget the 


‘stay-at-homes.’” 

“The Bluebirds,’’ Robin continued, ‘ will 
carry little branches of Houstonias (oh, don’t 
you know that big name? Why, the bluets, 
now you remember), and on their card will be 
written ‘Contentment’: you know how con- 
tent we are to wait for the cold Northern 
winters to be past, so we can return. That 
beautiful flower, the fleur-de-lis, will be 
brought by the purple Heron, and he will pre- 
sent his ‘Compliments and best wishes’ for 
the fair’s prosperity. I have been away from 
my birdies a long time, and now I must be 
going.” : 

‘*Can’t you come to-morrow, when the sun 
is high, and tell me more of the plans, because 
I know you have not told all ?”’ asked Polly. 

“I'd like to very much,’’ answered Robin. 
“But I fear I cannot return again until after 


the fair, Then I will have so much to tell you. 


To-night we are to have a meeting to discuss 
building matters, for you know our houses 
will not be all alike. Then there is the music, 
for we do not all sing the same songs. Oh, so 
many things to talk over! Now I must say 
good-bye.” 

‘*Good-bye,’’ said Polly. ‘tI hope you will 
have a very nice time, and I shall eagerly wait 
for your return.”’ 


ONE-CAT POWER. 


ue N engine of one-cat power,”’ satd George 

William Curtis, ‘‘running all the time 

is more effective than one of forty- 
horse power standing idle.’’ People generally 
do not have forty-horse power ability : prob- 
ably one-cat power would represent their ca- 
pacity more nearly. The temptation of those 
who have this lower degree of power is to do 
nothing with it. That's the trouble in the par- 
able with the servant who had only one talent 
given into his keeping by his lord. If he had 
received the five talents, or even two, he would 
also have tried to do something with them. 
But what can one with only one talent— 
one-cat power—do? So the one-cat power 
does no work at all, and in the aggregate the 
loss to the world is immense; for, if the one- 
cat powers were all running, and running all 
the while, they would do more work than the 
forty-horse power people, inasmuch as they so 
greatly outnumber them. And a one-cat 
power alone can do a tremendous amount of 
work simply by keeping at it. 


Pitch a lucky man into the Nile, says the Ara- 
bian proverb, and he will come up with a fish in 
his mouth, WILLIS. 


NEVER delay 
To do the duty which the hour brings, 
Whether it be in great or smaller things; 
For who doth know 
What he shall do the coming day! 


The great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
dence of solitude, EMERSON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. Il. Ludwig van Beethoven. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON, 


N a miserable attic room in a dark, dingy 
building in Bonn, Germany, a baby boy 
was born on Dec. 16, 1770, and the next 

day was baptized Ludwig van Beethoven. 
The family was poor, and his boyhood days 
were not very pleasant, as his father was a 
violent, intemperate man. But his mother, 
whom he loved deeply, was a gentle, good 
woman; and her care shielded the child from 
abuse. Many years afterward he wrote of her, 
‘“She was a dear, good mother, my best 
friend.” 

When Ludwig was four years old, he began 
to pick out tunes on the piano, which caused 
his father to decide that his son should be- 
come a musician, and earn large sums of 
money, as little Wolfgang Mozart had done. 

The father was very harsh to the boy, often 
making him ery pitifully by forcing him to 
practise at all times of the day and night. 
His first teachers were very severe with him 
also, Itis said that one of them once dragged 
him out of bed in the middle of the night, and 
made him play until daybreak. 

When seventeen, he went to Vienna to see 
Mozart. Mozart courteously asked the young 
musician to play, but was not very much 
pleased with the performance until the player 
began to improvise. Astounded at the beauty 
of the music he exclaimed to those in the 
room: ‘‘Mark that youth! The world will 
hear of him some day.”’ 

Most people found Beethoven rough and 
sullen, but he really was affectionate and 
generous, He was not attractive in appear- 
ance, being short and rather thick-set, his face 
marked with small-pox, small, bright dark 
eyes, a determined jaw, and a great deal of 
black hair. s 

An instance of his sympathy was shown in a 
visit to a friend, who had recently lost her son. 
When he entered the room, he simply said, 
‘We will talk in music to-day,”’ and began to 
play. The lady was greatly comforted. 

Beethoven moved to Vienna to study with 
Haydn. He was busy studying, giving music 
lessons, composing and conducting; but, being 
very careless of his health, he caught a bad 
cold which caused deafness. He was very 
sensitive about it; and, as the years increased 
it, he withdrew almost entirely from his 
friends. At one of the last concerts he con- 
ducted, the audience clapped, cheered, and 
some sobbed at the sad sight of this wonder- 
ful man conducting one of the most beautiful 
pieces of music ever written, and unable to 
hear it. Finally one of the singers gently 
turned him to the audience. The sight must 
have made him sure his work was honored 
and his dreams come to pass. The picture 
with this story of Beethoven’s life shows him 
asleep on his favorite piano, and the figures 
we see are those of his great compositions ap- 
pearing to him in dreamland. 

The great sorrow of his life was caused by 
his nephew Carl, whom he had adopted and 
dearly loved. The young man returned only 
ingratitude for all the great master’s love and 
care, and finally enlisted in the army, leaving 
his adopted father ill and poor. 
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Then Beethoven’s old friends camé to him 
and nursed him tenderly. On March 26, 1827, 
as Beethoven was lying motionless in his bed, 
there was a terrific storm. A great crash of 
thunder came; and he opened his eyes, raised 
his hand high above him, and shook it witha 
grand gesture. 

When the thunder rolled away, Beethoven 
was dead. 


DROP A WORD. 


Drop a word: 
One little seed becomes a tree, 
One drop will help to fill the sea, 
One ray of light bids darkness flee. 


Drop a word: 
One little spark oft lights the fire, 
One little book excites desire, 
One little spot becomes the mire. 


Drop a word: 
One little star lights up the night, 
One little speck will spoil the sight. 
One little blow makes thousands fight. 


Drop a word: 
One little beam will show the sun, 
One little word life’s race how won, 
‘And pearly gates when life is done. 
Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MIDGET. 


RY MRS. H. EH. FRANCK, 


ve ING, ring, goes the bell,’ shouted one 
of the girls at Madam Perry’s Semi- 
nary. ‘‘It rings in my ears all day 
long and jingles in my dreams at night.” 

This time it rang for the young ladies to 
prepare for their morning walk, but the ma- 
jority of them seemed inclined to stay at 
home. At the approach of Madam Perry, 
however, they went running through the halls, 
and were soon busy with their preparations 
and full of exclamations as to where their 
different articles of dress were. School-girls 
have a united community habit of making 
their wardrobes common property. 

Then amidst the din could be heard, ‘‘Oh 
my! I can’t find my gloves!”’ ‘tO Allie, 
have you got my ulster?” 

‘Who wore my rubbers? I thought they 
were in my closet. Good! Here they are, laid 
carefully away in my best hat; but for good- 
ness’ sake don’t tell Madam Perry!” 

A wild little scream came from Peetie H.’s 
room, who rushed out, looking ludicrously 
solemn, holding her best hat in her hand, as 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Look at my pretty white bird, 
with the eyes and bill eaten away by those 
naughty little mice!” 5 

This caused another delay among the juniors, 
who, one by one, had to examine the mutilated 
bird and volunteer their individual opinion as 
to rats, mice, and vermin generally. 

Finally, one of the seniors spoke up with a 
sublime and lofty dignity, which the younger 
ones always resented, saying, “Little girls, 
you have been chattering long enough: your 

“ time is up.” 

At that moment the bell sounded for the 
young ladies to form in line, which was the 
only thing that prevented a sharp retort. 

The teacher, who walked behind, was very 
proud of her pretty and well-behaved coterie 
of young ladies, and upon this particular 
morning proposed to walk to a beautiful 
grove, where all along the way their happy 


badinage made everything seem glad for their 
haying come. 

Upon reaching the grove, Della G.’s sharp 
eyes discovered a little nest, containing two 
young birds, which had been blown from a 
tree the night before. Carefully raising the 
nest from the ground, she found that one bird 
was dead and the other one barely alive, and 
both so young their eyes were not yet open. 

The sight of the helpless little bird immedi- 
ately aroused Della’s warm and sympathetic 
nature; and, tenderly lifting the nest with the 
living bird in it, she announced her intention 
of taking it back to the seminary and raising it. 

The girls called her foolish, and tried to dis- 
suade her from it by telling her that it would 
certainly die before they could get back. 
Della covered the little stranger with her 


warm, helpful hands which very soon revived 


ijt, and upon reaching Madam Perry’s, wrapped 
it in soft cotton and fed it with moistened 
cracker. This treatment she continued day 
after day, until little Midget, as she had 
named the bird, grew strong and able to stand. 

He soon learned to know Della as his best 
friend, apart from all the other girls, and ex- 
pressed his love and recognition by the flut- 
tering of his wings and opening of his mouth, 

He grew in beauty day by day, and, when 
dressed in a coating of glossy gray feathers 
and gaily colored head, became quite a favorite 
with all the scholars, So accustomed had he 
been from the time of his first bird’s-eye view 
of life to have them all about him, he knew 
no fear, but would hop from one to another, 
light upon their shoulders or into their laps as 
lovingly as a little child. 

He would often light upon the table in the 
evening, where the young ladies were reading 
orstudying. Della was very careful of Midget, 
and did not like any interference in her man- 
agement of him, although Nellie P.’s teasing 
propensities often led her into disciplining the 
little fellow, to the intense amusement of the 
girls and the supreme anger of his mistress. 

He soon became so much a part of their life 
that his. flittings to and fro did not interrupt 
their studies, although his absence would have 
been sadly missed. 

One evening as they sat at their work a 
distressed and pathetic little tone startled 
them all, just in time to save Midget from 
hanging himself. One of his feet had caught 
in a hole in May B.’s dress, and there he hung 
with his poor little head downward. This 
came near being his last evening in school. 

A few days after this he was rescued from 
a basin of water into which he had fallen, and 
was nearly drowned, to be brought to life once 
again by Della’s saving hands. 

One day in their frolic about Della’s room 
the girls thoughtlessly chased him from place 
to place, when they were horrified to see him 
light with his tender little feet upon the heated 
stove. The girls all gasped and screamed at 
once. Della as usual was the first one to rescue 
her suffering pet. In their turbulent but sin- 
cere sympathy the girls hovered around her, 
each one suggesting some remedy to the young 
foster mother, who quietly held his scorched 
feet in boiled linseed oil and continued that 
treatment until he was greatly relieved. 

Midget was always left alone during school 
hours; but, soon as school closed, Della would 
fly to her room to see how the little fellow 
was getting along, and to have a little chat 
with him. 

Being detained a few moments after her 
recitations one evening, by the time she 
reached her room Midget was nowhere to be 


found, and to all of her whistling and calling 
no response came. The hall was soon filled 
with searchers, but, after looking in vain, poor 
Della’s eyes filled with tears as she cried, ‘I 
know my poor bird is gone this time for good,” 
Then Nellie took compassion on her, and, put- 
ting her arm about her waist, drew her into 
her room and opened a little box, out of 
which flew Midget, lighting joyfully on Della’s 
shoulder, Nellie said that she had been dis- 
ciplining him, which fact made Della so angry 
she would not speak to Nellie the rest of that 
day. 

To protect Midget from these mischievous 
girls Della concluded to buy him a cage, 
which she did. After that the girls sang and 
talked to him through the bars, for they 
dearly loved the little fellow. 

One day, when he seemed to be making an 
unusual effort to sing, they held a consultation 
as to whether it would not be better to buy a 


canary as a companion for him, and one who . 


could teach him to sing. : Upon the advantage 
of this they soon decided, and immediately 
obtained Madam Perry’s consent to take them 
down town for their next morning’s walk, 
when they could. look at birds. 

This proved a frolic just to their taste; for 
the bird-store was redolent with sweet sounds 
and bright colors, while choice canaries were 
shown off, one by one, till they heard one 
whose notes were considered sweet enough for 
little Midget to imitate. Dick, as Della at 
once named the bird, was taken home and at 
once placed by the side of Midget's cage, when 
in pretty bird dialect they very soon became 
acquainted, jumping from perch to perch and 
calling to each other in the sweetest notes 
imaginable. 

After a while Dick struck up a prolonged 
and beautiful strain. At first this seemed to 
strike little Midget with silent wonder; but, 
when Dick ceased, Midget’s throat began to 
swell, and one faint imperfect note followed 
another. His voice grew louder and louder 
and his notes clearer and sweeter, until, 
in his wild exhilaration and amid the plau- 
dits of the girls (who had all rushed to hear 
this wonderful outburst), Midget’s little head 
began to droop, his eyes to close, and the 
notes died away, as he fell from his perch ex- 
hausted — dead! 

With a cry of despair Della picked him up, 
still hoping she could once again bring him 
back to life. All her efforts were in vain: 
the happy little bird had sung himself to 
death. . 

As a panacea to Della’s wounded heart, Mid- 
get was taken to a taxidermist, stuffed and 


‘placed under a glass case, where she could 


have his silent, pitiful little presence always 
before her. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MONKS AND NUNS. 
BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON. 


ee EADEN skies above, snow below,” did 
133 not bring the little gray-robed juncos 
to me. August sunshine above, 

flowers and grass below, led me to them. 

Strolling through an old cart path leading to 
the woods, I came, one morning, to a large pile 
of lumber. 

As I approached, a flock of small gray birds, 
about the size of the English sparrow, silently 
withdrew into the tops of some pine-trees, 
nearby. I say silently, for the pleasant twitter 
which accompanied their flight sounded more 


like a whispered remonstrance at my approach — 
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than like the bird music to which my ears had 
grown accustomed, After I had retired to a 
respectful distance, down they flew again 
upon the lumber, and began an excited twitter- 
ing about my unwelcome appearance in their 
midst. 

As I never had seen such a large flock of 
juncos so early in the season, I was interested 
in watching them. Nota bit like the sociable 
little creatures that appear at your door-step, 
in company with the friendly chickadees in 
winter, were these restless flutterers. Shy, 
silent, and almost sombre in appearance, the 
name which one writer has given them, once 
having been heard, will always be recalled, 

«Little gray-robed monks and nuns.’’ Surely 
no better name could be given these trim 
though sprightly creatures. Shy and elusive, 
they still filled me with a sense of companion- 
ship which led me day after day to the spot, 
just to hear their soft whispering talk, which 
had for me an element of sociability. 

Day after day, at my approach, their whis- 
pered love-notes would cease; and they would 
disappear, to return after I had seated myself 
with my book at a safe distance, and appar- 
ently take up the thread of their interrupted 
conversation where I had broken in upon it. 

There came a time — happy day! — when the 
little creatures decided that I was no longer 
a thing to be feared, and ventured to my feet 
for crumbs that were freely scattered, although 
I took great care to keep every part of my 
body, except, the hand that threw the crumbs, 
immovable. 

If one would enjoy to the full bird compan- 
ionship, he must make up his mind to visit 
their haunts alone. And yet, can one ever feel 
alone in the arms of Nature, with her music 
above and around, her flowers and trees and 
myriad forms of insect life on every side, and, 
grander than all else, her boundless solitude 
which holds for the world-worn soul a balm 
to heal when all else, perchance, has failed ? 

My little gray-robed companions, in their 
woodland monastery, preached many a sermon 
during that delightful summer which has 
proved an uplift and an inspiration during 
the busy months of winter work that followed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WAY OF PEACE. 
BY WILLIAM (BRUNTON. 


How shall the grace of peace 
In all our hearts increase? 
How shall its kindness true 
Like flowers come to view? 
And like the birds be heard, 
In tone of every word? 

It is by thought of grace 
That in each heart has place; 
If we keep this good plan, 
Each boy’s a gentleman! — 


Faw delights can equal the mere presence 
of one whom we trust utterly. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


For Beery Other Sunday. 
THE VICTORY SIDE. 
BY L., EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


N this little tale of common-place life I 
imagine I am repeating a similar experi- 
ence of more than one girl friend, 

There is nothing as thrilling as a story in 

it. It is just true incidents and actors com- 


ing under my personal observation and knowl- 
edge. : 

Mary and Helen were very dear friends. 
They had played together in childhood, 
shared the same seat at the village school, 
and now were still in close friendship at a 
well-know boarding school. 

During the term Helen had received a num- 
ber of letters that Mary was sure were not from 
home. She said nothing about them, but laid 
them in her writing-desk, which stood upon 
the study table. ; 

Strange how those letters disturbed Mary! 
They were nothing to her. She was well aware 
of the fact, and still an increasing desire to 
know the contents and author possessed her. 

Curiosity prompted her to ask Helen when 
she brought one from the office, bearing the 
strange postmark. If she had, doubtless, 
Helen would have explained; for the letters 
were from a cousin travelling abroad, There 
was nothing mysterious or hidden concerning 
them. 

But Mary persuaded herself that Helen was 
withholding something (as if Helen’s corres- 
pondence were her business), and began to 
harbor unpleasant thoughts. ~ 

Mary was startled sometimes at devices that 
entered, her mind: caught herself planning 
ways to open the little desk when Helen was 
absent. And soon an opportunity presented. 

Helen was invited to spend the night with 
friends in an adjoining town. Mary was 
to occupy their room alone. She reached it 
after Helen had gone to the depot. Her eyes 
rested upon the desk with key in the lock. 
Mary knew it contained the letters she had 
thought so much about, and Helen was absent 
for the night. 

The tempter said, ‘‘ Now.” 
desk. 

Something stirred within her. It whispered, 
‘*Dishonorable!”” Then said, ‘‘Mary Murray, 
you are not fit to be counted the friend of 
Helen Herbert. You know she would never 
treat you so meanly. What business of yours 
is her personal correspondence? Besides, 
what is that you sang in prayer meeting last 
night: ‘On the victory side, on the victory 
side.’ Are you there?” 

And the answer rang true, ‘‘I am.” 
desk was untouched. 

It was a resolute young woman with deter- 
mined step, but smile bright and triumphant, 
that placed the books and tidied up the little 


Mary neared the 


The 


room for evening. : 


Five minutes later and Helen burst in. 
‘* Just too late for the train, dear, and I’m not 
a bit sorry. I’d rather stay home with you 
than visit at the Campbells. 

“Tts Friday night. Let’s make taffy or 
caramels or something, and, oh, Mary, to-night 
will be a splendid time to read aloud those 
nice letters I’ve been receiving from Cousin 
Rosamond, who is travelling abroad. You 
know I’ve told you about her. I’ve been 
waiting for a good chance to read her letters 
to you.”’ 

“Were those letters from her?’ gasped 
Mary. 

‘Why, yes,’’ answered Helen. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter? Who did you think they were from ?” 

‘‘I—I didn’t know. Yes, let’s make the 
taffy,» she added, as she realized had she 
yielded to the tempter Helen must have found 
her out, and their happy confidence and friend- 
ship been broken. 

The taffy was made, the letters read. 

The ‘‘victory side’’ has stood out clearer in 
Mary’s life since that day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VERY RARE COIN, 
BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 


OIN collectors are always on the alert for 

e a United States silver dollar of date 

1804; for it is to-day a very valuable 

piece of money, and it would only take a few 

of them to make a man rich. A numismatic 

manual quotes the price at from $1,200 to $1,- 
500, according to the condition of the coin. 

The history of the 1804 silver dollar is an 
interesting one. In that year nearly twenty 
thousand of them were coined and sent by the 
United States to the coast of Africa, to pay 
American sailors who were engaged there in 
a war with Tripoli. The sailors exchanged 
this money with the natives of Africa for food, 
ete., and finally it got into the clutches of the 
rulers of that nation. When they died, the sil- 
ver dollars was buried with them as trophies, 
by special orders ; and not more than fifteen 
of the pieces are known to have ever been re- 
turned to this country. The story, that this 
specie was lost by the sinking of the vessel 
bearing it to the port nearest:to Tripoli, is not 
the true version. 

Some years ago one turned up in Minnesota, 
and was sold to a relic hunter for $1,350. In 
1897 Mr. Frank M. Connor, a business man in 
Boston, obtained through a Lynn bank one of 
these coins, and later on sold the precious relic 
to Mr. William E. Skinner, a Boston coin col- 
lector, receiving in return a large sum of money. 
The coin is in excellent condition, and shows 
but little effect of its greatage. The late Mr. 
James F, Jenness, the somewhat noted numis- 
matist of Portsmouth, N.H., had. one of the 
above issues of 1804 in his superior collection ; 
but what was paid, and who became the lucky 
possessor of it when the coins were sold, are 
not known. - . 

There is a specimen of the gold issue in the 
United States mint which illustrates how a 
coin may become famous without the least 
premonition. In 1849 a law passed Congress, 
ordering $20 gold pieces to be struck. One 
piece was struck. Something happened that 
delayed the work, and the year closed. Then, 
of course, the dies had tobe destroyed, as no 
more of that date could be legally issued. It 
is marked ‘‘ unique,”’ was the only one struck, 
and hence is ‘‘ priceless."’ 


MEASURING THE SPEED OF A SHIP, 


ERY few landmen know just how the 
x? speed of a ship is measured. Many, 
no doubt, are puzzled at hearing that 
the ship sails many “knots”? an hour, and 
wonder what the ‘‘log’’ is. To such the fol- 
lowing information from W. Clark Russell’s 
“The Ship, Her Story,’’ will prove interesting : 
‘“The real miracle of the ship of all times 
must lie surely in her navigation. One imple- 
ment of the old-fashioned mariner, neverthe- 
less, remains —I mean the reel-log. This isa 
reel with a quantity of line wound round it: 
lengths are measured off and marked by knots. 
The sand-glass is turned when the piece of 
wood at the end of the line is thrown over, 
and the ‘stray line’ paid out; and, when the 
sand is run out, the line is arrested, and the 
knot the nearest to the hand shows the speed 
of the ship. ; 

‘This simple method of measuring speed is 
probably as ancient as the art of navigation 
itself. Yet, though this old log has been sup- 
planted, it has never been replaced. New con- 
trivances only continue the old idea.” 
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EDIFOR’S CHAIR. 


FRIENDLY words, when they are sincere, are 
not only pleasant for us, but they may be ac- 
ceptable to others. 

The following paragraph forms a part of a 
letter from a Southern State, ‘‘I welcome the 
opportunity to say, Hvery Other Sunday is ex- 
ceptional in its worth as a regular visitor.” 
There is also this message from a corres- 
pondent in New Jersey, ‘‘ Hvery Other Sunday 
is a bright, valuable little paper; and it. has 
come to us for years since the children have 
grown up and gone.”’ 

Anything that binds our Sunday Schools to- 
gether is to be praised. Anything that joins 
heart to heart, of the children and the elders, 
isa help in our work. Such is the book now 
so generally used. By happy fortune it has 
come into good use, and the Editor refers to it 
with thankfulness, knowing its defects and 
wondering how it all happened. The follow- 
ing touches the subject: — 

An order from the Pilgrim Sunday School, 
San Francisco, First Unitarian Society, for one 
hundred and fifty copies, ‘‘A Book of Song 
and Service,’” exhausted the latest edition. 
Fortunately the twenty-ninth thousand is now 
ready from the binder’s hands. ‘The extent to 
which this book is used in special occasions, as 
well as in the regular exercises of Sunday 
Schools, is somewhat surprising. On Easter 
Sunday the carols in it were used all over the 
country. 7 


Some men will not shave on Sunday, and yet 
they will spend all the week in shaving their fellow- 
men; and many folks think it is very wicked to 
black their boots on Sunday morning, yet they do 
not hesitate to black their neighbor's reputation on 
week-days. BEECHER. 


LUCK. 


You will find that luck 
Is only pluck 
To try things over and over; 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will, 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DIVIDED RIDE. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


‘“ OU are my very bestest friend,” cried 
Alice. 

‘‘And you are mine,’’ said May. 

‘‘’Cause don’t I give you half of all my candy, 

and let you také my new pink sunshade part 
of every walk?”’ 

Just then May’s big brother Tom rode along 
in his new pony-cart. ‘‘There’s room for 
one of you,” said he. ‘' Which shall it be?” 

‘“‘Me, of course, *cause you're my own 
brother, ” said May. 

They had started, when May looked back 
at Alice and saw a tear rolling down her 
cheek. ‘‘O Tom, couldn’t we divide up the 
ride and each go half way?’ she asked. 
‘‘ We're bestest friends and divide every- 
thing.” 

‘All right,” said Tom. ‘You stay close by 
that tree, Alice; and in fifteen minutes, I'll let 
May out and take you in.” 

‘*T think two halves of a ride are lots nicer 
than a whole one, don’t you?” said May, as 
the two little girls went home with their arms 
about each other. 


HRISTIANTY was not born to die. It 
will stand at the grave of many centu- 
ries, but no century will ever stand at 

the grave of Christianity. J. A. ADAMS. 


OUR daily duties are a part of your re- 
ligious life just as much as are your 
devotions. 

Henry WARD BEECHER. 


OnLy let a man have a purpose and that 
purpose a Godly purpose, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 


EpITED By Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. Where is the Bodleian Library, and why 
so called ? 

2. Which play of Shakespeare may America 
claim as having suggested and shaped ? 

3. Of what is the book ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge”’ a 
story ? 

4, What Dutch artist painted his most in- 
teresting works among humble folk ? 

5. Of whom did Dr. Johnson say, ‘‘ Sir John, 
sir, is a very unclubable man’’ ? 

6. Where is Battle Abbey, and by whom was 
it founded ? 

7. What artist sent a picture from Granada 
to America, to be sold for the benefit of the 
sufferers of the Chicago fire ? 

8. What famous English poet was drowned 
off the shore of Italy ? 

9, What Maine sculptor has won high rank ? 

10. From what book and author is the fol- 


lowing quotation taken? ‘Papa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes, and prism,—all very good. 


words ao the lips, especially prunes and 
prism.’ 


Answers will appear June 5, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published April 10, 1904. 


1. Tate Gallery, London. 

2. Walter Scott. 

3. Puvis de Chavannes. 

4, Louvre, Paris. 

5. Thirteen acres. 

6. Samuel Lover. Irish. 

7. Goldsmith. - 
8. Hogarth. 

9, Luxembourg. Ten years. 

10. Luca della Robbia. 


i 


4. An acute infectious disease. — 
5. Office of the khedive, 
6. An Arctic explorer. 
7. An English astronomer. 
8. A town in Delaware. 
9. A town in Connecticut. 
10, A famous mountain. 
Henry A. JENKS, 


ROMAN FIGURES. 


TAKE away fifty from a bar used to move weights and 
get always. 

Take away fifty from a wood coal and get to set on 
fire. . 
Take away fifty from the den of a wild beast and get 
what we breathe. 

Take away fifty from a slip of paper containing an 


address, and attached to anything, and get one of the 


sons of Adam and Eve. 
Take away fifty from a fabric composed of threads 
and get a word meaning one. 


Take away fifty from a frame of steps and get a 


poisonous snake. 


Take away fifty from a bird and get Noah’s house. 


Take away fifty from long delayed and get what we 
all did yesterday, 
Take away fifty from to gain knowledge and Ber : to 
gain by service. 
Take away fifty from part of a chain and get what we 
use in writing. 
SapIE BLossom, 


WORD SQUARE. 
‘ Finished. 
‘Unrefined metals. 
A place for birds. 
A town in Italy. 


CONUNDRUMS XIX AND XX. 


I KNOW a word with letters three: 
Add two and ‘‘ fewer ”’ there will be, 


Wuat English words have all the vowels and in 
their proper order ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVI. 


Eniema XVII,— Alphabet. 

Acrostic.—L 1. GHT 8S HIP. 

AO 0; 0°R Dery ou: 
VERWO RT. 
Lit OraeneO ahs 
NKEEDOM, 
I 
A 


Stige SEB 


Z ACB 3B) 0 Ae 
Y B LAD he 
BONS Tela ewe 
Mee eS hc 


EF 
A 
ne 
E 
Tw 
1s; 

ED 


SomME OF THE Overs OF Lirz,— Overboard, over- 
cast, overplus, overreach, overthrow, overwork, over- 
bearing, overhear, oversleep, overpay, overstep. 

BrpiicaL CHARADE.— Abi-ram. ES ie Kings 
xvi. 34.) 

ConunpRuM XVII,—The window, because it is full 
of panes (pains); and who has not seen more than one 
window blind? ‘ 

Miss Lena Calef-Carr sent in the correct answers to 
all the puzzles in Every Other Sunday, March 27, 
1904. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 8 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is what the birds do. 
My 6, 7, are a preposition. 

My 8, is a yowel. 

My whole is the name of a woman. 


ACROSTIC, 


Aut of the words described contain the same number 
of letters, When rightly: guessed and written one 
below the other, the diagonal beginning with the upper 
left-hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand 
letter spells the name of one of the White Mountains. 

1, Capital of New Zealand. 
2. Mountain in Western Maine. 
3. A constellation. 


‘bers constitute a volume. 
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